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WILD MEN AND BEAST-CHILDREN. 
By E. BURNET TYLOR, Fon. Sec. A.S.L. 



The native Australian and the Andaman Islander may be taken as 
fairly representing the lowest state of human society of which we 
have any certain knowledge. To a civilized European, such a life as 
that of these tribes seems, at first sight, but little removed from that 
of the lower animals ; but a closer examination shows that, though 
their civilization is indeed very low in degree, it is the same in kind 
as that of more advanced races. These savages have articulate lan- 
guage ; they know the use of fire ; they have tools, though but simple 
and clumsy ones. There is no authentic account of any people having 
been discovered who did not possess language, tools, and fire. 

But though at least this amount of civilization is always present 
among men living in communities, there are lower conditions under 
which it is possible for man to live, at any rate for a time. It is an 
object of some importance to anthropologists to know where the 
lowest limit of human existence lies ; but, unfortunately, this limit is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find. Stories both old and new have 
been told of man living as a beast among beasts, or in a state of 
degradation not far removed from this ; but they are few in number, 
and most of them are worth little or nothing as a proof of actual fact, 
though they are of great interest to the student of mythology. I 
have arranged and sifted, to the best of my ability, the stories of this 
kind which I have met with, beginning with some which are certainly 
true, and ending with others which are as certainly fabulous. Some- 
where in the debatable land between the two, the line which separates 
fact from fable must lie. 

After Napoleon's German wars, the countries ravaged by his armies 
fell into a state of misery and demoralization which we, whose lives 
have been spent in peace and prosperity, can hardly form an idea of. 
During this period, children without parents or friends, and left 
utterly destitute and uncared for, were quite common in Germany. 
Several such children were taken in at Count von der ltecke's asylum 
at Overdyke; among whom were two especially, whose cases are 
noteworthy, as showing in what a state of degradation human beings 
might be found living in civilized Europe, not half a century ago. 
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One day a boy was sent to the asylum ragged and bleeding. He 
could not tell his name, so, as it was St. Clement's Day, they named 
him Clemens. When they asked him where he came from, he said 
" from the other side of the water"; but his answers to other ques- 
tions were mostly unintelligible. When his mind had been some- 
what developed, he told what little he knew of his own history. He 
had been set to keep swine, and shut up with them at night. The 
peasant, his master, gave him scarcely food enough to sustain life, 
and he used to suck the milch sow, and eat herbage with the pigs. 
When he first came to Overdyke they had to keep him out of the 
salad-beds, as though he had been a pig himself; for he would go on 
all fours in the garden, and seize and eat the vegetables with his pro- 
jecting teeth. He never lost his affection for pigs ; and they were so 
tame with him, that they would let him ride about on their backs. 
His pleasantest recollections and his favourite stories were about his 
life with them in his childhood. 

This boy was not actually an idiot, as his history shows ; but he 
was probably of imperfect powers of mind from his birth. He is de- 
scribed as having a very narrow head, and low forehead. His eyes 
were heavy, and be could not be made to run quickly or walk in an 
orderly way, though he was not deformed. He was always inclined 
to laugh, was of a joyous disposition, insinuating, and sensible to 
kindness. But, on the other hand, he was subject to uncontrollable 
fits of passion ; and once, on being reproved for uttering frightful 
curses (a habit which he had learnt in former times), he tried to 
murder his benefactor with the woodcutter's axe he had in his hand, 
and laughed heartily as he was being taken away to be put in con- 
finement. 

Another boy, who was taken into the same asylum, had learnt to 
live almost wild in the forest, only approaching villages for the pur- 
pose of stealing food. He climbed trees with wonderful agility to get 
eggs and birds, which he devoured raw ; a habit of which he was 
never cured. This boy's knowledge of birds and their habits was 
extraordinary ; and the published account of him states that he had 
given " to every bird a distinctive, and often very appropriate name 
of his own, which they appeared to recognise as he whistled after 
them." Tins means, I suppose, that he named each bird by imitating 
its cry* 

The picture of Germany after the French invasion forms an apt 

* Some account of these cases is given in Dusselthal Abbe;/. London : Nisbet, 
1S:?7. Details not mentioned there are from a MS. account sent to me by 
Count v. (1. Kecks. 
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parallel to the picture of Italy during the invasion of the Goths, 
in which the historian Procopius tells, as a startling instance of 
the horrors of the war, a story which belongs to the category 
before us, and is very likely true as matter of fact. An infant, left by 
its mother, was found by a she-goat which suckled and took care of 
it. When the survivors came back to their deserted homes they 
found the child living with its adopted mother, and called it iEgis- 
thus. Procopius says that he was there, and saw the child himself.* 

Within a few years there were wild men in the mountains of Tahiti, 
fugitives who had escaped from the general slaughter to which every 
man, woman, and child of a conquered tribe was doomed in Tahitian 
warfare. The missionaries saw two of these men who had been 
caught and brought down from the mountains at different times. One 
was quite naked, did not reply or seem to understand when spoken 
to, and showed horror at the sight of men. He refused the food and 
water which were offered to him, and escaped the second night after 
his capture. The other was of unsociable and wild aspect, but quiet. 
He seemed to take little interest in anything, and his general beha- 
viour was that of a harmless lunatic. I 

Few stories of wild men have made so much noise in the world as 
that of " Peter the Wild Boy," who was found wandering about the 
country near Hameln, in Germany, in 1724, and was supposed to be 
a specimen of man in a state of nature. His case was written and 
talked about for years; and writers on innate ideas, the origin of man- 
kind, and similar subjects, reasoned upon it with more or less discre- 
tion. But when Blumenbach, the naturalist, came to examine the 
facts of the case, he proved to demonstration that Peter was nothing 
but a wretched mal- formed idiot boy, who could hardly have strayed 
from home many clays before, for there was a fragment of shirt still 
hanging about his neck when he was taken. And just as Highlanders 
know a Cockney sportsman in a kilt by the first glance at his knees, 
so Peter's legs betrayed him. The colour of the skin above and 
below the knee showed that he had been wearing breeches, but no 
stockings, till a short time before he was taken. Peter's parents 
were eventually found, and his whole history traced. 

For thousands of years there have been stories going about the world 
of children being carried off and brought up by wild beasts, and 
several new ones have come up in modern times. Blumenbach was 
not content with demolishing Peter the Wild Boy's claim to be a real 

* De Dcllo Gothico, Lib. n, cap. xvii. 

+ Ellis, Polynesian Eescarclies, vol. ii . p. 501, &c. 
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wild man of the woods ; he enumerated the other stories known to 
hi in of wild men, and children brought up by wild beasts, and after a 
severe criticism, tossed them all contemptuously aside; and since his 
time the whole subject seems to have fallen into discredit. Looking 
at the evidence which Blumenbach had before him, we cannot wonder 
at his coming to this conclusion. 

Within the last few years, however, a statement has been published 
by Sir William Sleeman,* which makes it necessary to re-argue the 
question whether children have really ever been carried away and 
brought up by wild beasts or not. I shall first examine Sir W. 
Sleeman's statement, and then compare it with the older stories of 
beast-children. 

It appears that wolves are very numerous among the ravines which 
run down to the banks of the Goomtee river, and they carry away 
many children even out of the towns and villages. The Hindoos 
dare not destroy them, from a superstitious fear that if a drop of wolf's 
blood falls within the confines of a village, that village is doomed to 
destruction. Only the lowest vagrant class have no such scruples ; 
but though they know the wolves' dens and could exterminate them 
if they pleased, they scarcely ever kill one, and the reason of their 
forbearance appears to be this. In India, even very young children 
go about loaded with ornaments of gold and silver, and these vagrants 
are supposed to find it a more profitable trade to search for such orna- 
ments at the entrance of the wolves' dens than to kill the wolves for 
head-money. This is all credible enough, but now comes the won- 
derful part of the story. 

When Sir William Sleeman was at Sultanpoor, there was a boy there 
who was said to have been found running on all -fours in company with 
a she-wolf and three cubs. The whole family were seen coming 
down to the river to drink, and the boy was caught. He had at 
first to be tied to prevent his running into holes or dens. He tried 
to run away from grown people, but if children came near him he 
rushed at them and tried to bite them, snarling like a dog. Cooked 
meat he rejected with disgust, but a piece of raw meat he would put 
on the ground under his paws like a dog and eat it with pleasure, 
and he would allow a dog to share his food with him, but would not 
let a man come near him while he was eating. 

The boy was sent to Captain Nicholetts, commanding 1st Regiment 
Oude Local Infantry. Here he became somewhat tamer, was inoffen- 

* Journey through the Kingdom of Oude. London, 1855, vol. i, p. 20C, &c. 
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sive vinless teazed, when he would growl. He would eat whatever 
was thrown to him, but preferred raw flesh, which he devoured 
greedily. Eating was the only thing he seemed to care for, and he 
appeared indifferent to cold, heat, and rain. He would not wear 
clothing even in the coldest weather. They made him a quilt, stuffed 
with cotton ; but he tore it up, and ate it bit by bit with his bread. 
He liked bones, especially when uncooked, and would gnaw them as 
easily as meat. He ate half a lamb at a time, without apparent effort, 
would drink a pitcher of butter- milk without drawing breath, and 
would pick up earth and small stones and eat them. He ran to his 
food on all fours ; but at other times he occasionally walked up-right. 
His features were coarse, his countenance repulsive, his habits filthy. 
He liked dogs, jackals, and other small quadrupeds, and would let 
them feed with him ; and he had a pet, a paria dog, which he used 
to stroke and caress, and which ate out of his dish, till Captain 
Nicholetts, finding that the dog was depriving the boy of his food, 
shot it. The boy did not appear to care in the least about its 
death. 

He did not become attached to any one, never played with children, 
and, indeed, shunned human beings, and would not remain near 
them, if he could help it. 

During the three years this boy lived among men, till the last day 
of his life, he was never known to speak When he wanted any- 
thing he used signs, and very few of them, except when he was 
hungry, and then he pointed to his mouth. But in his last illness, a 
few minutes before his death, he put his hand to his head, and said 
it ached, then he asked for some water, drank it, and died. 

This boy was recognized by his parents ; but they found him so 
stupid that they left him, to be supported by charity, and, unfortu- 
nately, they quitted the neighbourhood before any one thought of 
asking them his age when he was lost, and recording it. When he 
was caught he seemed to be nine or ten years old, and he lived three 
years afterwards. 

In 1843, a boy three years old was carried off by a wolf at Chupra, 
while his parents were at work in the fields. Six years afterwards 
he was caught while going down to the river with three wolf cubs, 
and identified by a birth-mark and the scar of a scald. The wolf had 
been seen to carry him off by the loins, and the marks of teeth were 
still visible on them. The boy was alive at the time of Sir W. 
Sleeman's visit, and had been tamed to about the same degree as the 
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one last mentioned. His body smelt offensively. He would follow 
his mother about for what he could get ; but appeared to feel no 
affection for her. He learnt to eat bread, and would eat what was 
given him during the day; but went off at night to the jungle. He 
used to mutter, but could not articulate any word. His knees 
and elbows were hardened with going on all-fours ; he would tear off 
clothes if put upon him, preferred raw to cooked flesh, and would 
eat carrion when he could get it. The village boys used to catch 
frogs and throw them to him, and he ate them. When a bullock 
died, and the skin was taken off, he would go and eat it like a village 
dog. 

As to the first-mentioned of these two boys, there is no doubt that 
Captain Nicholetts kept him, that Sir William Sleeman saw him, and 
that the description of his brutal condition in mind and body is to be 
depended on. I have a slight unpublished account, given by an English- 
man who saw him, which agrees, so far as it goes, with the published 
statement. It describes him as an idiot of the cretin class, loathsome 
and disgusting to look at, unable to articulate, but making a noise like 
bha-bha ! running at an extraordinary pace on his hands and feet 
when he liked. His ordinary gait was, however, erect. His speak- 
ing just before his death, if it really happened, may be accounted 
for as a reminiscence of his childhood, when some one may have taught 
him a few words, coming to him in the hour of death, a thing 
which often occurs. As to the second boy, I suppose that Sir 
W. Sleeman means to intimate that he saw him, as he was at 
Chupra at the time of his visit. The existence of the boys in 
an extraordinary state of brutalization may be taken as proved. But 
of their having been found living among wolves, we have no other 
evidence than that of natives, and it is pretty well known what 
Oriental evidence is worth as to such matters. 

Sir W. Sleeman collected four more stones of wolf- children in the 
same district, and all the six are so curiously consistent with one 
another that it is possible to make a definition of the typical wolf- 
child, or rather wolf-boy, as we hear nothing of wolf-girls. He 
should be about ten years old, more or less, brutal and hideous in 
appearance, idiotic in mind, given to eating raw meat and garbage 
in preference to anything else, generally averse to wearing clothes, 
incapable, or almost incapable, of learning to speak, but able to under- 
stand and express himself by signs to some slight extent. I under- 
stand from Dr. Falconer, to whom I am indebted for information on 
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several points connected with the wolf-stories, that Mr. Pakenham 
Edg worth has met with a similar story in Central India. 

If we examine the best of the earlier stories of beast-children, we 
shall find them very much like the modern stories from Oude. The 
wild child, of which we read in Wilhelm Dilich's Hessian Chronicle, 
as having been caught by hunters among wolves in 1341, is described 
as running sometimes on all-fours, and jumping an extraordinary 
distance. They could not tame it, and it avoided men, and would 
run and hide itself under benches. It could not bear the food given it, 
and soon died. A late version of the story is given by an anonymous 
monk, with some additional embellishments, as that the boy related 
that the beasts made a nest of leaves for him to lie in, and so forth ; 
but there is nothing of this in the original. 

The two celebrated stories given by the old historian, Bernard 
Connor, are not unlike the others, except that the children are brought 
up by she bears instead of she-wolves. His account is as follows : 
" There was one (child) kept in a convent. He was about ten years 
of age (which might be guess' d only by his stature and aspect), of a 
hideous countenance, and had neither the use of reason nor speech : he 
went upon all four, and had nothing in him like a man, except his 
Human Structure. But, seeing he resembled a Rational Creature, he 
was admitted to the font, and christen'd ; yet still he was restless 
and uneasy, and often inclined to flight. But at length, being taught 
to stand upright, by clapping up his body against a Wall, and hold- 
ing him, after the manner that dogs are taught to beg ; and, being 
by little and little accustom'd to eat at Table, he, after some time, 
became indifferently tame, and began to express his mind with a 
hoarse and inhuman Tone ; but being asked concerning his course of 
life in the Woods, he could not give much better account of it than 
we can do of our Actions in the Cradle. Upon this occasion I was 
assured by the king himself, several Senators and other Great Men 
of that Kingdom ; and, moreover, it is the common and undisputed 
Report, that children are oftentimes nourish'd and brought up by 
Bears in these parts. They say likewise that if a hungry He-Bear 
finds a child that has been carelessly left anywhere, he will immediately 
tear it to pieces ; but, on the contrary, had it been a She-Bear, then 
giving suck, she would undoubtedly have carried it safe to her Den, 
and nourish'd it among her Cubs, which, after some time, might pro- 
bably have been rescued from her, and been taken by Hunters, as it 

* History of Poland. LondoD, 1G98, vol. i, p. O-fJ, <fcc. Evamjelium Medici. 
London, 10U7, p. 1H1, etc. 
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happened in another Case of this nature in the year 1669 which has 
been positively asserted to me in a letter from his Excellency Monsieur 
de Cleverskerk, now Embassador here to his Majesty King William, 
from the States of Holland, which letter I thought not amiss to insert." 

The letter, dated January 1, 1698, relates that the writer was in 
"Warsaw in 1661, and saw a boy at a convent there, who they told 
him had been caught some time before at a bear-hunt. The descrip- 
tion he gives comes to this, that the boy was a half brutal idiot, who 
ran on all-fours to seize the bread which was given him. 

Another account of this case, apparently an independent one, is 
quoted by Koenig,* from Hartknoch, De Republica Polonica. He 
says that in the year 1661 two boys were found in company with 
several bears in the woods of Grodno. One of them escaped with 
the bears into a marsh ; but the other was taken. This boy appeared 
to be eight or nine years old, went on all-fours, and ate greedily such 
things as bears love, such as raw flesh, apples, and honey. He was 
taken to the king at Warsaw, and baptized Joseph. With some 
difficulty he was taught to walk upright. He could not learn to 
speak Polish, but expressed himself with a bear-like growl [mur- 
mure ursino). The king gave him to a vice-chamberlain of Posnan 
called Peter Adam Opalinski, in whose kitchen he was employed 
to carry wood, and do menial work. But he never lost his wild- 
ness, and would sometimes go off to the woods, where the bears 
never molested him. Koenig gives at full length a wearisome 
Latin poem, which was written about this Joseph in 1674. 

There are two more stories, cited by Koenig, of a wolf-child caught 
in the forest of Ardennes, and of a wild man, going on all fours, 
caught in the forest of Compiegne. 

As to the other stories of wild children, they are scarcely worth men- 
tioning. The boy described by Tulp (i.e. tulip, a surname interesting 
as belonging to a Dutch burgomaster), who was brought to Amsterdam 
(probably as a show), and who had been caught in Ireland living 
among wild sheep, who ate grass and hay and bleated, was, as the 
very description shows, a poor dumb idiot, and about as much a wild 
boy as the wretched malformed Red Indian children that drew crowds 
of sightseers in London, not long ago, were " Aztec Children of the 
Sun." The girl caught living wild in Holland (of all places in the 
world), in 1717, who fed on grass and leaves, and had made herself 
a girdle of straw ; the two boys seen to leap from crag to crag, like 

* Schediasma de hominum inter /eras educatorum statu naturali solitario. 
Hanover, 1730. 
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goats, in the Pyrenees, in 1719; Lord Monboddo's friend, the wild 
girl, who was caught at Chalons-sur-Marne, in 1731, diving for fish 
in the river ; and the wild boy of Bamberg, who lowed like an ox, 
may be dismissed without further remark. 

The whole evidence in the matter comes to this. First, that in 
different parts of the world children have been found in a state of 
brutalization, due to want of education or to congenital idiocy, or to 
both ; and, secondly, that people often believe that these children 
have been caught living among wild beasts, a supposition which 
accounts for their beast-like nature. 

Now stories of children being brought up by animals are found 
among the popular myths of several parts of the world. Of these, 
the tale of Romulus and Remus is the best known example. Here 
the idea of children being suckled by a she-wolf is joined to another 
incident often found in the old wonder-tales, the setting adrift of 
children in an ark, after the manner of the infant Moses in the ark of 
bulrushes. The infant Cyrus is said to have been brought up by a 
bitch,* and the attempt to rationalize the story by considering bitch 
(Cyno), to have been the nurse's name, as well as the similar explana- 
tion of the myth of Romulus and Remus, are evidently mere commen- 
tator's work. 

A curious story in the Kathd-sarit-sagara, or Ocean of the Rivers 
of Story, a collection of Sanscrit wonder-tales dating from the twelfth 
century, belongs to the class of myths of beast-children. A certain 
Yaksha, or jin, whose name was Sata, saw the daughter of a holy 
man bathing in the Ganges ; and both being inflamed with love at 
first sight, married one another by what is called a Gandharva- 
marriage, that is a sort of Scotch marriage, which was nothing but an 
agreement between the two parties without witnesses or any formality 
whatever. Such unions, which were only allowed to the warrior- 
caste, seem not to have been uncommon in India, to judge by the 
frequency of their occurrence in stories ; but in this instance the lady's 
relations seem to have considered the proceeding immoral, much as 
we should have done. So they turned the young couple, by magic, 
into a lion and lioness, telling them to go and wander thenceforth, 
following only their own devices, as the lions do. The lioness died 
afterwards in giving birth, not to a cub but to a human child, and the 
father-lion made the other lionesses suckle the boy, who grew up and 
became the world-ruling king Satavahana. 

In another Indian story, \ the daughter of a Brahmin is delivered of 
a child while on a journey, and is obliged to leave it behind in a wood, 

* Herod, i, c, I'ii. + Lassen. Indischc Altcrthumtkundc, vol. ii, p. 809. 
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where a female jackal suckles it till it is rescued by some passing 
merchants. 

Professor Albrecht Weber, of Berlin, whom I have to thank for 
the reference to the last two stories, tells me that he does not know 
of any stories of wolf-children in Sanskrit literature, which is, I 
believe, equivalent to saying that there are none in such Sanskrit 
works as are known to European scholars. 

Dr. Prichard speaks of an Asiatic Saga which relates " the fate of a 
single family, born, or perhaps, if the story were rightly interpreted, 
suckled, by a wolf in Turkish Assena, or Tscna, who became the 
founder of the Turkish dynasty on Mount Altai." Whether the 
story in question really belongs to the same class with those just 
mentioned I am not at present prepared to say. 

It should be remembered, also, that among the animals into which, 
according to a most ancient and wide-spread popular belief, a man 
can transform himself, the principal are the wolf and the bear. Men 
who have the power of changing themselves into wolves are called 
were-wolves (i.e. man-wolves), XvicavOpwiroi, loup-garous, turnskins, 
turncoats; and the Norwegians believe that the Laplanders have the 
faculty of turning themselves into bears, so that the close connexion 
of these animals with man is a thing recognized in popular mythology. 

The belief that bears have human souls occurs among the Indians 
of North America, and the custom of asking pardon of the bear 
before killing him is found there as well as in the old world. Mr. 
Gibbs tells a story he heard of an Indian tribe in California who 
begged the life of a wrinkled-faced old she grizzly-bear, into whom 
they firmly believed the soul of a deceased old woman of their tribe 
had migrated, she was so like her.* I have not met with any story 
of children suckled by wolves among the North American Indians ; 
but there is a Chippewa tale which comes very near to it. A deserted 
child goes and lives with the wolves, who leave food for him. He 
gradually becomes more and more wolf-like ; his brother at last finds 
him half turned into a wolf, and before he can catch him the trans- 
formation is complete. f 

That among ignorant and superstitious men the step is easily made 
from an abstract belief in such stories to the application of them to 
particular persons, is a thing which hardly requires proof. Not many 
years ago, in districts where it was believed that witches could ride 
on spits and broomsticks, it was easy to obtain evidence enough 
against particular old women to satisfy the rest of the world that they 
had committed this diabolical act, and to cost the old women their 

* Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes, Purt in, p. 113. + Id. l'urtn, p. 23U. 
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lives. The enormous influence which a belief in witchcraft has had, 
and still has, in the world, is due, in great measure, to its supplying 
an explanation of real events, such as storms, and the sickness and 
death of animals and men. In like manner there are facts which 
lend countenance to a belief in children brought up by wild-beasts, 
among a credulous and illogical people. The existence of idiots, no 
doubt, has been accounted for on this supposition, when the still 
more convenient belief in clumg clings has not taken possession of 
them. 

It is easy to show how such stories may come to be believed as matter 
of fact, by an example which has this advantage over the stories of 
beast-children, that the matter of it is not only improbable, but ridi- 
culously absurd. It would be, perhaps, imprudent to assert that it is 
impossible that children might be suckled by wild beasts, though the 
fact, that the she-wolf drives her cubs away to shift for themselves 
before they are a year old is not very compatible with the notion of a 
child being an inmate of the family for several years ; we can only say 
that it is very improbable and not to be believed but on the best of 
evidence ; but if all the Asiatics living were to declare with one 
accord that a child and a crocodile had been born twins at one birth, 
we should not believe it. This idea of children and animals being 
born together is, howeyer, common in the folk-lore of the East. 
There is a story in the Panchatantra of a Brahman woman bringing 
forth together a boy and an ichneumon.* Among the Land Dayaks 
there is a legend of a woman who brought forth at once a child and a 
cobra de cnpclla. This is mere legend; but when Captain Cook and 
Sir Joseph Banks were in Batavia they found it believed as a matter 
of fact that children had often crocodile twins. Such crocodiles were 
at once carried down to the river by the nurse; and the family, especi- 
ally the twin child, used to throw food into the river for it from time 
to time. Not only were they assured by every Indian they asked that 
such things did happen, but many told them that they had frequently 
seen them. One girl declared that her father had charged her on his 
death-bed to carry food to his Sudara Oran, as these man-crocodiles 
are called. It used to come and eat out of her hand when she called 
it; it had a spotted body and a red nose, gold bracelets on its feet, 
and gold earrings in its ears. Another native assured Mr. Banks 
that he had seen a Sudara Oran. Mr. Banks replied that such stories 
were nonsense, as he had been told of one which had earrings, whereas 
everybody knew that crocodiles had no ears to put them in ; to this 
the man replied that the Sudara Oran were not like other crocodiles, 

* Book v. sec. ii. 
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thej' had five toes on each foot, large tongues which filled their 
mouths, and ears also, although they were indeed very small. Whether 
the great naturalist was right or wrong as to the abstract possibility 
of fastening earrings into a crocodile's ear-holes, I cannot exactly say, 
but the story is very remarkable as recalling the description of the 
tame crocodiles which Herodotus says were kept by the Egyptians 
who dwelt near Thebes and Lake Moaris, which had earrings of 
molten stone (i.e. probably glass), and gold in their ears, and brace- 
lets on their forefeet.* 

Such stories as Sir Joseph Banks's afford a fair criterion by which 
we can judge of the value of Oriental testimony about wolf-children. 
I cannot see that the whole evidence on the subject proves anything 
whatever, except the existence of the stories, and the fact that there 
have been and still are people who believe them. The whole matter 
may be safely given over to the student of Comparative Mythology, 
to whom it is a subject not without interest. 

Even the well-authenticated cases of human beings found living in 
a state below that of the lowest savage tribes, are of little value to the 
Anthropologist. It is impossible to say in the case of any one of 
them how far their miserable condition was the result of want of 
civilization and how far of idiocy. Casper Hauser's case is of more 
value than all of them put together, as he, if the published accounts 
may be believed, seems at least to have been naturally of full powers 
of mind. 

The original men, as the poet describes them, roaming, " a dumb 
and miserable herd," about the woods, do not exist on the earth. 
The inquirer who seeks to find out the beginnings of man's civiliza- 
tion must deduce general principles by reasoning downwards from 
the civilized European to the savage, and then descend to still lower 
possible levels of human existence, with such assistance as he can 
gain from the study of the undeveloped human mind in children, and 
in the blind and deaf and dumb, who have been prevented by physical 
defects from receiving much of the knowledge which is current anion"- 
their fellows, and who are therefore often obliged to form their 
opinions from the direct evidence of their senses, without sharing in 
the treasury of knowledge which has been accumulating for so many 
ages, and comes almost unconsciously to ordinary children. 

* Herod, n, c. 59. 



